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" : " “ _— ye . . . a ' + ma a 438 — the Poe ; ere a 7 ov , 
ance; n48 if not paid befor state i siherbe bet er to ame I, or the | will me 
year for $10. Apvee-| decay of the hull assists the see mee fly germination.|———-—- 
meerved 34 For the last two years the clover T have sown, has 
been of my own raisi and it has succeeded well. 
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Paha tar 
seed, which has induced me to think that 
round is intended for seed, the first crop 
en off, early intheiseason. = 

ved aut part of the crop, from the field, and put 
“the fa perdasaies eae e oo by pa. 
* ering with straw; tho’ apparently dry, it heated, 

found. it necessary to open and éxpose it to the sun for 
two.or three days ; the ay gs it in good 
order during the winter when J thrashed it, 

"The hay, after it was separated from the seed,.] have u- 
sed as food for my cows and calves, Clover may be cut 
for seed when the blossom becomes brown, and if its 
worth for food is one-half diminished, vet when the value 
of the seed is estimated, it is more profitable than the clo- 
ver, if cut in its prime state for hay. 

A large sum of money goes annually from the Eastern 
Shore to Baltimore for the purchase of cloyer seed. Where 
clover is grown on our farms, if thelabor on them be suf- 
ficient to save it, the neglect is highly improvident; but 
if the labor has to be hired, the value of the seed will re- 
compeuse for the money expended, and the rent of the 
land on which.itgrows. In addition to. which we have 
the certainty of clover seed, the satisfaction of supplying 
our own-wants by our diligence, and, giving employment 
to the poor of ourewa neighborhood. Political econo- 
misis-eorrectly hold that in the united production of land 
and labor consisis the true wealth of ac airy. it was 
by this means, that the late Mr. Coke, of Mav rooted 
out pauperism from his district, and greafly improved his 
ewn fo a 

Tentertain the.opinion, that Clover Seed may be profit- 
ably raised Sen. S.; such Peee lands hich, have 

)dapproved by’calcareous and putrescent mapures will 
pr oy een as fich as these of Lanegater and Chester 
county, 


Much ofthe clover seed whith we purtbase comes 
from @bio and Western Pennsylvania. The expense of 
cutting and securing, is etleast_as.much shere, as here— 
The cleaning it from the-hulf forms an additional charge. 
















The merchant who purchases it fromthe grower, has his | 


Profit ; the transportation 40, Baltimore forms another item 
of cost, and the merchant Who there purchases, _ receives 
his profit; and it crosses the bay with the charge of 
freight. J have no doubt when clover seed sells in Bal- 
Umore at $5 per bushel, the charges and profits of sale 
constitute one-third of the price... ... ~ ... , vag, dec 
- Se litle clover seed has been saved on the Eastern Shore, 






Bg am a word on 
too high | home fd for it 


cts.a bushel by aid of a thra: 
tive seed is in the market. . 


bthe seed jn its immature state. 


It is by such experiments and 


ver dead weight... Without knowi 


the usual allowante is one-half !* 


grazier for 400. 


is seven or eight hundred—But is 


his eattle, as will make up for the 
this rule of selling? 


would become light on the 
this'case, as in matiy others, seek 
i e already | 





that the means of cleaning it, from the hull, has. never been 





and 
produce thi bushel It may-be cut and cleanéd for 10] 


ts of the 5 d the benefit of the hay, and gather 

profits of the seed, an « benefit of Lid d gather | 

Uy vion, Reese ie Be Sites tv veral years 
ibis. 


have saved the seed which I hi and it has never 
i 3 : ; M, CARMICHAEL. — b 
ve, Q. A. Co. March 21st, 1643. 
For the American Farmer. 


Dirrerence BETWEEN Deap ann Live WeicutT— 
, .. wrient or Orrat, ke. 

Mr. Editor—The first communication in yonr paper of 

the 29th March, signed Enwarp Gorsvcu, tells the re- 

sult, in good plain language, of one of those experiments, 

which in its nature, and from the exactness with which it 


was made, is calculated to be of practical utility. me In the A. F. of ae 7ehi 
communications, 


raen of good sense and close observation, make them-| the gtain fromthe straw, and affords sec 
selves fate useful to society—but, for many readers the | ejection of tooth from a cylinder, w' 
information it conveys is not so complete, as one line Attention to such improve hignty. 
more might have made it—I have reference to readers not but the great danger 
familiar, as «ee epost of — are not, with eae ee byhecs eet: 
the rule observed in selling live catt at is, people, un- _ : cial 
less it be those, who bave.been in the abit of selling cat-| Inthe fate American Farmer two a bol 
tle by the live weight, do not know what is the usual al- | sion are meritidned ; another occurred last year in Ts 
lowance made between the buicher and grazier, for live o- | > 


oats get heavier in Alleghany. Let every onethen, in| 


and climate. .When it was stated 
sought. I have heard some persons say, that it grows bet- weighed 42f lbs. it is presumed that heaping measure was 


ss. | esteem it very va- 








e price of the seed is much Frese, 


An acre well set will 


achine ; much defec-, 
ha prowhes Waaive the 
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THat, how is the losing tus Mife.. 


der to judge, even afier reading Mt. Goreueh’s details,| ‘Thrashing. machines are Fery useful implements, and 
ete: ranch and Galletnaeedais a considerable loss afford a new source of profit to machinists, . gtd: 
in selling fat cattle, by live weight”—That 1 might be the | little attention to safety in their co a . swith an Siok 
better able, or, indeed, at all able to form an opinion, | | clinesasnow constructed are ettenc 4 : 
inquired of a gentleman at my elbow, who tells me that|in working them. By good materials an aut be a 


ma- 


For instance, if the | manship, such strength and permanency 


bullock weigh, alive, 800 pounds, the butcher pays the| to the cylinder as:would resist the influence of the centri- 
8 bid bs ad 


fugal power, and if the concaves were so adjusted by the 


. . 4 ee 7 . : b- 
T understand that the farmers are much dissatisfied with | means of springs, that they would sink when eny ‘su 
the regulations of the Baltimore ae: in this ens sane aanenn ome ine into them, calculated to 
and that respectable packers admit, this rule - | produce deranget y ° : i 
ing by live weight oles them (the packers) the advantage | safety, and confidence, more eave A ifthey were sub- 
by sixty or seventy pounds ina bullock whose live weight | jected to the safety test recommended t 


hey might be worked with 


y one of your cor- 


not this one of those ad - 
a 


evils that will eure itself—and may .not the farmer, ask} In my eh chee oe few have been more agreea~ 
some, redress himself by putting as much on the price of| ble to me than ar 


han. Hin Mehoset clad ft have entertain- 


mach from the 9 ace 
vachinery, Mage C 


; under | ed 
armen oo aang ave occurred, and 





a } 
‘Would it not be well for farmers ‘by a seties of well | this paper to you, is to draw the aeniton of machinists to 
authenticated experiments to demonstrate what the fair al- | this subject. on op AE 8, Fane 
lowance would be? But again, is there not a great dif- : 
ference between grass fed and stall fed beef? and does not 
the dead weight of the latter, approach considerably nea 
er to the live weight than that of the former ?. s haat 
- Oatrs—Your patrons cannot heed too-attentively, your | 22d, 
obse: vations on this grainespecially on the importance | upon 
of early and thick sowing! but there is no grain which, for | und 
quality, depends so much on soil .as.this. Alleghany oats 
Eastern Shore—Easiern Shore 







“plant 


to sow 
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can think so steel 


rho ofan. 


So clear- 


ly hav tout intoreste 3 of a eae in the garden, and on the 
ann nature forhimself. ‘Therefore, 


pie 
Ee. a w ‘aught te be done, is done, and 
dowe too, woth 


and manner. 
ig Tanase or Sappie anp Work Horses. 
We concede with the writer of the annexed article that 


t improvement would be effected by breeding in 
py fares to a Canadjan’stallion, and believe that 


animals of better constitutions, more hardihood, substance 
atid endurance would’be the character of the progeny of 
such ‘a cross. The celebrated Morgatt horses of the 
Eastern siates,so renowned for their fleetness on the road, 
and) whale-bone like toughness at all work, were produc- 
et in.a similar way, and in giviug place to the annexed 
article, we seize the occasion to say, that our fellow citizen 
and friend, Mr, Sianley, has at his estate on the Frederick 
road, 4 miles from Baltimore, just such a horse as would 

_best.calculated to, make serviceable work horses, and 
unfliaabing roadsters, his stallion being out of a Morgan 
mare and sired by a Canadian pony. 

We hare long.been. convinced that the readiest and 
best.mode of improving the breed of Western horses is to 
breed the Canada horse with our large mares. No princi- 

e in breeding is better established than that, in crossing 

e breeds of different sizes, the female of the larger breed 
muist'be crossed with the male of the smaller. The pro- 

of the well-known, Canadian Pilot, owned and kept 

by John Poe, of this city, forcibly illustrates this princi- 
Like all the Canadians, though of great power, and 

fleet as the wind, his colts are generally of ample size. 
They will always command nidre than double as much as 
other colts of like appearance, Some of them have made 
aay twee pacers and trotters, and have commanded 
















hundreddollars. We have known $100 repeated- 
ly offered for a suckling colt by Pilot— Louisville Jour. 





_. . Harpiness or rae Corn Prant. 

Under the head of our “Work for April,” in our last 
paper, we recommended gary planting, and stated our 
belief in the ability-of the corn-plant to withstand frost ; 
‘that belief was based upon our own experience and obser- 
vation ; and it now gives us unfeigned pleasure to add to 
our own, the corroborating testimony of Walter C. 
Young, of Jessamine County, Kentucky, who is well 
knowns one of the most successful corn-growers in the 
west. Thus.supported in our opinion of the propriety 
of early planting, we'say to one and all—@Fget in your 

tes ar apg aon it in well. 

From the Louisville Journal. 
“, Casson, J Jessamine Counts, March 10th, 1843. 

Gentiemen: | cath in your valuable paper of March 
therfirst.an allusion to y yeat’s crop of corn, in re- 
Ete which you are milsinformed. That my crop was 
my former average, as I will hereafter explain, 
) not ¢ ¥% 3 but that my crop was as short or shorter 
ors, who practice the old system of thin 
fo. most emphatically hae A The basis of my 
field, the thinner portion of my 
pe testify. As usual, J planted 
system which | claim to have 
’ » if I was not the original author 















d was the pipearence, that temptation 

; eck u A, pone 

me herrowing and ( nning 
at | completed L 

y having ° 


é ' ‘ this 
"ties {pe ve crop 
; Foe toand 4 yo AY his’ thet 


Pa att coregey sty 
eee iey Crees leterious effect. But 
twice bidowed vick 
rowed with 
A ites +s have ytd 














the effects from frost. 4 
yielding the palm. The 


with common or late ; 
{extreme dry = Jul . Now for, the iséue. 
The lst of July four ‘ ¥ of great lux Gri- 


ance; but steh-a. wish to witness, the’ 
drought was unprecedented. My crop having nearly or 
quite made jiself-by ne time the dry. weather sealed the 
fate of tomiaon or Jate planting, which is al ways the case 
under similar ae and such circumstances are 
not uncommon. ‘The time of planting the residue of my 

crops was the result of pecessityy not choice,as | will ex- 
plain. The necessity of the: 6f. the low price of 
stock, (for such has been my. voration,) forced me to turn 
my attention w hempzy aseese ut, and after 
ineffectual attempis to was forced to plant 
the better part of my he wie a torn, On the Ist of 
May, to which, I sup; your r ifformant ad reference. 

Such a prospect for the k -of crops was never witnessed. 

Two of the gentlemen who me my ¢rop of 1840, 

witnessed this in its zenith, but ere long July palzied its 
luxuriant foilage. . And this is what the opponents of my 

system are proudly revealing.and lauding as a failure of 
this modern system,. | have no-hesitation in saying that 
had this latter corn been planted in March, under the cir- 
cumstances, three by three, four stalks in a hill, it would 
have been high in the thirty’s. 

You say the opponents of my system deny that mine is 
the best for the average of years. I answer, will they 
take facts? Locke says the way to learn much is to un- 
dertake a little ata time. Well I will offer'two facts for 
the consideration of gentlemen farmers, advocates of thin 
planting. First, the basis of my. crop J] have stated .was 
planted in a large field, the thinner portion of my farm, as 
my neighbors will testily, adjoining a neighbors field of 
similar size, the original qualities of the land the same, his 
having advantage of four _years’ grass. His was planted 
about four weeks after mine, and as | before have stated, 
experienced none of the bad effects of frost that mine had 
undergone. Now for the result. Mine produced, some 
say one-third, others three-fourths, I say double as much 
to the acre as his. Suffice it to say two-thirds more to 
the acre, with similar cultivation, and, mark you, all the 
circumstances against me. Ponder upon this, plodders of 
the old system of thin planting, (no system.) So much 
for the dry season of 1942. Shall I say any thing of 
1840. Brevity is a jewel now-a-days. Any one familiar 
with the Louisville Journal, and every one should be, 
knows something of the crops.of 1840. 

Well, then, here is the result of two extremes, a fair test 
none will deny, and circumstances against me, mark that. 

I have made.a larger yield ina dry season circumstances 
against me; J] have made a larger yield in the most Iuxu- 
riant season, circumstances equal. What grounds” then, 
the opponents of this modern system have to go on, other 
than prejudice, who.can teu? 

* €Gonvinee a man against his will, 
He’s of the sanfe opinion still.” 
Watter, C.: ‘Yours. 


ene 


Woot Growine.—The'wool growing business of the 
eastern and western portion of the Union, says the Buffa- 
lo Commercial Advertisef, is receiving much attention, and 
is found to be susceptible of being made vastly more pro- 
fitable than is generally supposed. Mr. Reybold—a wool 
grower in the State of Delaware—has a flock of 1000 
Leicester sheep, from which he clipped 8000 pounds of 
good wool last season. ‘This important result has been 
produced mainly by the aid of physiology judiciously 
applied to the breeding of this valuable domestic animal. 

Mr. Reybold can sell his wool at the low price of 20 
cents a pound, and then realize from his flock the annual 
income of $1.600. Suppose it will take $600 of this sum, 
and the whole value of the increase of the flock to defray 
the expense of their keep, then each sheep netts its own- 
er a clear profit-of one dollar ayear. Sheep husbandry 
must and will flourish in this land of boundless pastures. 
—Amer. Traveller. 














Flour in Massachusetts—The Rochester Democrat says 
that the manufacturers of NewEngland last year, used aver 
200,000 barrels of flour, in making starch and sizing for 

ne | a larger quantity of flourthan was ex- 
moo he the same time. ‘The single state of 
during the same time, consumed more West- 


CATALOGUE OF IMPLEMENTS, a PLOws, 
‘MecFortale 
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The Cylindrical Straw Cutters are self-feeders, the knives 
are of spiral form, and act on a bed-sieel in such a manner, 
as to cut with great ease, withouta very keen edge; many 
thousand bushels have been cut with them without sharpen-. 
ing the knives. 

20 inch, Rael Stra 
steady ‘pov 






w Cutters, suited to horse 
, capable of cutting from 





'*' $500-t0 per day, - $75 00 
Extra knives’ 8 00 
14 inch. Box same: . suited © beanie! 
or horse power): - 45 00. 
Pag ye ety, és ses 5 00 
| inch, same : 
coat Re te 99 O9 
sire kaivdey ber Slt A 4 00 
9 inch. Box — con! ‘bis a ge 25 00 
Extra knives v Rae, 3°00 
Bott’s Virginia phe ‘Cutter, » Nee $30 00 
Ray's Patent, made ‘with two Knives—a simaghe and 
good machine, 20 00 
Common Dutch Straw Cuvier, with ‘wreadle,., - 7 00 
Do do ‘fo. _- without treadle, 5 00 
Ellis’ Straw Cutter, 6 50 
Evan's Suaw Cutter with treadle—a powerful and 
simple mach Ne - RW 


RICE’S tig. ana MILLS. 




















No. 1, 00 
No, 2, 0 


Rice’s Winnowing Mills are probatl) not surpassed in ne 
por for simpli€ity of construction, despatch in cleaning, 


and perfeciion in which they leave the 
"BOX DITTO DITTO.—A>small compact mil, admirably ree 








of | era hour ra was res exported ebeonieeanaes 
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AMERICAN >FARMBR. - 














—BALDWIN’S CORN, AND»COB. CRUSHER 


f 






This valuable machine is capable of Zrindmg (by a light two 
-odvepse power,) 20.10 25 bushels of corn and cobs per ‘hour; 
ue. can be regulated by a pinch screw to give coarse or 
fine at pleasure. It occupiesa pecs of 4 by 2 feet, and is 
about 44 feet high.” Phe first impression on the cob is 
made by two fluted cylinders, placed horizontally, and 
operate similar. to the nuts of ao apple. mill grinder, these 
are intended merely to crush the cob alte this process It 
asses immediately through two finer fluted or rathed cy- 
Laoddres and a cast iron concave, which last process leaves 
the article ground on an average as fine as a common ear 
ly garden pea, the coarsest being as fine as a grain of flint 
!- gorn, and the finest ground entirely into meal, $65 00 
Sinclair & Co's Hand Crusher, 


CORN SHELLERS. — 
(i 
| 


fi ll | 


raat 


> 


| 
i : 


Vertical cast iron wheel, 
| Ditto, small sized, 
Double Shellers, 

Single do - 
~The above figure represents Goldsborough’s Patent 
“Cylindrical Corn Sheller: and Husker, for horse 
oe power, . This machine. is worthy the altention of 
extensive corn growers; they are capable of shelling 
130 bushels per hour, and are warranted to shell 
~©# 1200°bushels per day, without any extraeffort; they 
> break.no, corn and. leave pone on jhe cob. This 
machine, will also husk and shell about Half of the 
“_ above quantily per day, Pe GaN 45 00 
- Divo smail size, - So4 ay 35 00 
+», BALDWIN’S. CORN SHELLER AND CLEANER. 
_.A horse power machine—separates the cob and chaff 
*'* from the corn, and puts it in complete order for 
market by one operation, .. This machine received 
the first premium at the late Baltimore Co. Fair, $40 00 
’ GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ‘ROLLERS. 
This ig a labor saving machine of great value. The 
stones are hung on friction rollers, and.moved by the 
},,foot with.a weadle, By this arrangement one man 
can operate—on the contrary, the old plan requires 


*” two, : - - 
: Friction Rollers and axles will be sold separate, which 
eh (@an be fitted to any common grindstone and frame, 
- REVOLVING HORSE RAKES. 
The Revolving Horse Rake is now used so generally 

“gn this section of the United States, that its utility is — 
./ obvious—One mag, and horse with a boy laised, 
_.9 Will rake.in a peat and cleap manner, froth 20 to 

_ 25 acres per day, - or ee perro 
- Common Single Teeth do. - 


c 
& - 


4 00 


‘p12 00 
+) 6:00 


is 
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GALT'S. PATENT CHURN. 


Galt’s Churn possesses’all the advantages of the com- 
mon barrel churn, and constructed so that the drum 


ed, 


can be divided, allowing it to be thoroughly cleans- 


CYLINDRICAL VEGETABLE CUTTER. 


0 00 


These machines will cut about 800 bushels uf Beets, 


Turnips, &e, per day. 


in this country, 
Ellis’ Hand Vegetable Cutter, a 


They can be regulated to, 
cut thick or thin pieces at pleasure, and are proba- 
bly the most simple and best machines of the kind 


PORTABLE THRESHING MACHINES AND HORSE 


POWERS. 


Threshing Machines for two horse power, 


draft of two horses, 
Thresbing Machines, for four horse power, ' 


Band for ditto 
Horse powers, adapted to the 


Band for ditto, , 
Horse powers, adapted to the 


draft of four horséa! 


- 40 00 
8 CO 
75 00 
60 00 
10 00 


100 00 


The great deficiency of strength, durability, &c. of the va- 


rious horse powers and threshing machines, that have been’ 
offered for sale, has induced vs to plan and manufacture the 
above machines, which embrace great strength of material,’ 
simplicity of construction, and made in the most substantial 
Printed directions will be furnished with each ma- 


manner. 


chine, which may be easily understood 


CENTRIFUGAL DISSEMINATOR, 





For scattering lime, marl, ashes, manure, 
From I peck to 100 


wheal, oats, rye, Sc. 


laster, 
shels 


can be scattered with this machine, with exactness, 
regularity, and with a saving of about one-third 


over the usual mode of scatiering manures & seeds, 30 00 
Ditto without the fixtures for seatiering seeds, 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Hogs.—There has been a fair cep of Live Hogs in mar. 


ket, and prices have receded a little. 
have been at $4,25a4,50 per 100 Ibs. 


Cotton. —~There has been. a.beuer business doi 
We note sales of 100 bales Upland 


than for sometime past. 


hie sales of the week 


this week 


ai 6 1-8 cts.6 months; 1Q0 bales ditto at 64 cts. cash; 280 bales 
ditto at 68 cts. 6 months; and 130 bales ditto a7 cts. 6 months. 


Wool—There is rather more demand for Wool, and we 


note sales of 10,000Ibs half to 3-4 blood Merino fleece at 22 


to 244c. 


Clover seell.—We note a decline is Cloverseed. We quote 


prime to-day.at $3 624 per bushel 


Flax seed—Some sales were made during the week at $1, 


25 ye bushel. 
i ing fi B14 10 $2 
Pee We cee sales of 200 


cts. and of small lots of Matanzas at ! 
| Riee.—Demand 


Rice. 





‘is quite 


cts. s iy ergy! 47 


'" aidan 


seed.—Sales have been made to some extent at]. 


Ril New Oriana 28] me 


cts ; 


sew « dit hed! 





35 00 


Sugars.—Holders are firm. Sales of fair New Or- 
Cattle—About 400 liead of Beet Cattle” * Offered: 

“|saleé at the sealesion the vere sold at $2 3710 $3 per 

100-1bs, on the hoof, whieh: is lto 47505 50.net, as in 

quality; 50 driven North, and 130 remain unsold. >: 


Flour —Some sales of Héward street Flour .were made on. 
a Ist at $3 oe perme was rather a matter domans ° 
and we note sales o| bbls d mixed brands at $4 ;. the 
receipt pve ? sneuled —Sae o 1000 b bl Cry ls flour, 
part at $4 cash, and part at $4 on with interest.” 
Grain—Wheat coftinues scafce in’ demand; sales of 
fair to best Md, reds are inaking at 75a88e —Sales of Corn at 
48a49c. for white and 49a50 for yellow, Rye 48c. Oats 23024. 
Provisions—There is nothing doing in barrel provisions, 
and prices remain nominally without change+The demand 
for Bacon continues good, and prices are steady ; Western 
assorted 44a44c, Hams 6a64, Sides 44244, Sh s Stade, 
Joles 2éc, Balt. cured Hams 74a8c, Sides 44a44e¢, Shoulders 
4a4ic,—Sales of No | Western Lard in kegs at 6c. 

leans are making to the trade at $5,25a5,50; the better quali- 
lies are not inquired for. Some importations of the new crop 
of West India have been received. 

Tobacco,—T he business of the week has been quite limited. 
The receipts of new Tobacco have as yet been small and the 
sales afford no criterion of the market, as shippers differ ma- 
terially in their views.—The tendency of prices is rather down- 
ward, except for middling and good qualities, which, op ac- 
count of their scarcity, maintain former rates. We continue 
at present former quotations, viz :. inferior and common Ma- 
ryland $2,30a3,50; middling to good $4a6; $6,508; and 
fine 8al2. We hear of notransactions in Ohio —the stock is 
small and holders unwilling to submit.to a 


reduction. . We 

quote as before, viz: common to middling At, ood $5a- 

- 00 | 6; fine red and wrappery $6.50a10; fine ay ‘BOa10, and 
simple, good articie; 2 50 


extra wrappery ¢)1al3. The inspections of the week com- 
prise 361 hhds. Marylagd; 33 bhds. Ohio; and 63. hhds..Ken- 
tucky—total 457 hhds. uf 


- 





iets. : + ded Boe Seale eee: , A 
..- . EASTMAN’S NEWLY INVENT i 
PLOUGH WITU CONCAVE LANDBIDE, AND SOUHLE 
; 4 ineoepians 
The subscriber has just invented a PLOUGH, with the above 
named peculiarities, viz: with a concave Landside and double shore. 
The advantages tobe derived from these ‘ovements are ex- 
pected to beas follows :—Ist, That it will be kept in it at con- 
siderable less expense than other Ploughs in use :—2d, t it will 
run more level either in’deep or shallow ploughing:—3d,: "e be- 
lieves — it will run — lighter ~ man ae Neem than any 
other Plough in: use. ith these advantages | are offered to 
the public, and if they are not realized to the aituadere _afler two 
days use, or they are not satisfied with them, they aré requested to 
return them an roretre their money back. The only size.! can 
furnish at present isa largé two horse Plough, the size of the 
Davis’ 10 inob, as made by me. J. S. EASTMAN, 
: , » Reatt@treet, between Charles and Hanover ats. 


‘LIME —LIME. é; 
kp ey Oy is prepared to furnish neg anantiny of Oyster 
lor Stone Lime.of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Gua ett he feot of Eutaw street Bal- 
more, and upon as good termsascan be had at anyother establish- 
ment inthe State. ' 
He invites the attentior. of farmers and those interested in the 





— 


= | use of the article, and would be pléased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally by phy The Kilns being siftiated 


immediate ater, vessels be ° 
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ines introduced Vegetables—In their proper places, 
their respective heads, in our article on the 
work in the Garden for the month, we have inserted in- 
teresting notices of several new varieties of Vegetables, 
recently introduced into the culture of Europe. Judging 
from the marked terms of approbation with which the 
qualities of these respeciive vegetables are spoken of, we 
are disposed to think they will prove to be acquisitions to 
the productions of horticulture of intrinsic value. 
_ As the seed of but one or two of them, have been, as 
yet, introduced into our country, we hope our enterpris- 
* ing seedsmen will consider it their interest, as it is their 
duty, to make prompt importations, in order that the A- 
merican public may be supplied. 




















Crover Seep.—The very excellent commuuication of 
the Hon, Mr. Carmichael, on the propriety of raising Clo- 
ver seed, will, by its propriety and force, commend itself 
tO'every attentive reader. Our own views are in strict ac- 
cordance with his—we believe that no husbandman should 
buy any thing which he can raise himself. 

Where it may be desirable to raise a crop of seed from 
the second crop of clover, it is essential that the first crop 
should be cut for hay just as it comes into blossom. 

The general average estimate of the yield of seed toan 
acre’ of good clover, is from 4 to 5 bushels, probably, from 
3 to 4, will be the safer one. 





We insert the letter of our valued friends, the editors 
of the Southern Planter, with great pleasure. It is as sat- 
isfactory to us, as it is honorable to them, and as we de- 
sire always to stand rectus in curia, we refer them to our 
remarks in our paper of the 4th of January last, for the 
grounds of our belief that their barbed arrow was pointed 
atus. Their explanation is at once so handsome in its 
tenor and phrase, that we should feign an indifference we 
do not feel, were we not to confess that we are flattered 


by it. 


Orv Lame Piaster on Woeat—A writer in the Far- 
mer’s Gazette, states, that he sowed two pieces of spring 
wheat after brining and rolling the seed in slaked lime. 

ne of these fields he sowed or spread a number of 
etal old, plastering from the walls of houses, and har- 
rowed it in-with the seed. Both fields, he adds, were 
entirely free. from smut, which that year was generally 
Pag py semana field where no lime 
used (except for rolling the seed) was badly shrunk, 
which grew on the field, well sprinkled with 
was good, sound and plomp. The facts 
instructive, as they establish two import- 
Lynne toon by submitting seed wheat to 
n of brine and a covering of lime, we can secure 
; the emat, and the other, that to render 
good, itis necessary that the soil be either sup- 
plied rectly witk ) if itexist not in it, or with some 
_ > ether substance of forming ‘it, indirectly, by its 
vad mey. fot tans i — saenrag that the lime 
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ever he undertook was done well, and for the simple rea- 
son, that he acted from pfifeiple, and considered himself 
morally bound, from his elevated position, to furnish an 
example worthy of being followed. 

“The first year after the war he applied himself mainly 
to farming operations, with the view of restoring his ne- 
glected fields, and commencing a practical agriculture. He 
gradually abandoned the cultivation of tobacco, which ex- 
hausted his lands; and he’ swhstitated wheat and grass, 
as better suited to the soil, and more profitable. 

He began a new method of rotation of crops, in which 
he studied the particular qualities of the soil in the differ- 
ent parts of his farms, causing wheat, maize, potatoes, oats, 
grass, and other crops to § each other in the same 
field at stated times.—So exact was he in his method, that 
he drew outa scheme by which all his fields were num- 
bered, and the crops assigned to them for several years in 
advance. It proved so successful that he pursued it to 
the end of his life, with occasional slight deviations by way 
of experiment.” 


WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

The space occupied last week, by our remarks with 
respect to the work to be done “Or the Farm,” preclud- 
ed us from paying any attention to that which belonged 
to the garden ; but as this spot is too sacred in our eye 
to be neglected, we devote a portion of our columns to it 
the present week, and fain would impress upon the minds 
of every farmer and planter, its direct and positive import- 
ance, not only as a means of comfort, but of economy al- 
so, in the domestic arrangements of his homestead. By 
proper attention and arrangement in the details of a garden, 
of an acre in extent, we are very sure that it can be made 
to yield more than any otherfive on an estate devoted to 
farm-culture. We say this without the least regard to 
location and to markets, as we hold it to be perfectly de- 
monstrable, that whatever of luxuries or necessaries 
which may be raised in a man’s garden, whether con- 
sumed in the family or sold, should, to the full amount of 
their value, be credited, less the cost of culture, to the 
ground on which they may have been grown. Upon 
mere notions of economy, every man should raise full 
supplies of vegetables fur the consumption of his family 
and dependants, as the more of these eatables which may 
be consumed, the less will be the demand upon his meat 
barrel or smoke house, as let philosophers say what they 
may, the human stomach can only hold a certain quan- 
tum of food, and vegetables by their power of distention— 
by their Capacity to fill ups vacuum—exercises a most 
important infleence in satisfying the cravings of hunger, 
be it whetted ever so much by a keen and eager appetite, 
as their givings out of healthful stimuli, in the process of 
decomposition in the stomach, are as well calculated to 
Sustaih the muscular energies of the body while at labor, 
if not more so, than animal food ; for among the hardiest, 
most faithful and enduring of European laborers, we find 
those whose diet is chiefly vegetable. 

But separate and apart from mere considerations of 
profit—a home in the country, is no home, in the broad 
sense of the term, unless it have, as one of its appendages, 
a well arranged, well filled, and well cultivated garden; 
the absence of which casts a dreary gloom, a desolate ap- 
pearance, even over the most beautiful natural advantages 
of site, no matter how embellished by mansion or out- 
houses, as it shows with more than the force of the meri- 
dian light, that the owner is without taste, and what is 
worse than all, that he cares not for that cherished ambi- 
tion, which every farmer-wife and daughter entertains, 
to see her home alike the abode of eleganceand of plenty. 

With these remarks “we turn to the duties to be per- 
formed 





In THE GaRDeEN.. 

Péas.—If you have not already sown your early Peas, 
for the use of the table, and for market, bestir yourself and 
get them im without delay. . Give them a-moderately rich 
bed with a warm southern exposure, have that - bed 


.| the bed is preparing, 








moderately manured, well dug, thoroughly raked, and let 

your seed be of an » and you may prepare 

your palate for a treat of pers speas in avery few 

weeks: and at the time of committing this early kind to 

the earth, take care art a pepe of Marrowfats 
the first 


also sown, into the “sear 


so i 
and yellow 


‘shall ‘be stale nd at hand, to 
continue this deli 


By the way, bil ead of mon mn YA and en- 
deavoring to stimulate our readets’ appetites—and why 
should we not #tittulate them? for by the prettiest rose 
in their gardens, good ating, moderately indulged, is not 
—an indifferent sort ofa thing. Is it? ‘Be honest, and 
answer us. Well! we see that we agree wpon this point, 
so we will now finish what we were going to tell you. 
It is this—we observe, that there have been several new 
varieties of Peas introduced into England; a description 
of which we will sow. transfer to our page, from that 
sterling work “ Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture,” pub- 
lished at Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Ist, is, The Cedo Nulli, which is described as be- 
ing remarkably early and productive. 

The second, “The Milford Marrowfat,” considered 
one of the very finest peas among the marrows. 

The third, Prince Albert Pea.—This, were we not so 
irrevocably fixed in our old fashioned notions of Republi- 
canism, we would say, from being called after so lucky a 
dog, ought to be a good pea, an excellent pea, a most ex- 
cellent pea, presuming, of course, that its excellence of 
quality bears a just relation to the good fortune of its 
namesake, in finding a spouse of means, of power, of 
beauty, and of virtue, with a disposition so amiable, as to 
throw all these other essentials in domestic comfort into 
the shade. But to return to what the Historian says of 
the Prince Albert Pea—so here goes for what Hovey 
says, and he, in matters of this kind, is as good authority 
as Josephus, Plutarch, John Marshall, or any other his- 
torian who ever wrote history, or biography. He says 
then : 

“This is the name ofa new pea, stated .to be one of the 
earliest and best sorts extant; in proof of this, it is assert 
ed that a-quantity putinto the open ground on the 14th of 
March last, was ready for use on the 25th of April follow- 
ing, being only forty two days from the period of 
to the date of gathering for the table ; itis moreover a woe 
bearer, of excellent quality, and highly advantageous for 
early foreing. If it possesses the earliness here attributed 
to it, it is certainly one of the most desirable for an early 
crop, as eight weeks is about as short a space of time'as 
any of our present varieties will arrive at sufficient growth 
for the table.” 

Besides these, there are three others, bearing the follow- 
ing names, whose virtues are not heralded, viz. Flack’s 
Dwarf, Blue Victory, Farnes’s superior first early, and 
The Imperial Giant Marrow. 

Beans.—aAll and every variety of this excellent, sub- - 
stantial, old fashioned vegetable, may now be planted, and 
as its culture has been rendered classic by the generous 
deeds done in its behalf, from the planting of the colonies, 
up to the present time, we shall not stop to state how they 
should be planted, but will content ourself, by enjoining it 
upon all, to plant some of each kind. 

Cauliflowers.—Those who wish to enjoy this luscious 
vegetable in perfection next fall—those, whose ambition 
is warmed into a spirit of rivalry, to out-do their neighbor 
in its production—must say nothing about it to that neigh- 
bor, but go right to work and prepare a bed at‘ once, on 
some border facing the south. Its preparation is simple; 
it consists in manuring, digging and raking fine. ‘While 
your seed in a solution of soot 
and salt for a few hoars,.then diain them and dry them 
with Plaster, when they fiust besowed, raked in, and the 
bed patted with the back of the spade, If the w weather 
should be dry after the seed are sowh, water it twicea week 

















_ early use ; and-don’t forget to try the white Carrot. 
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with soap suds, until the plants come up, and until it rains. 
The suds will not only‘act as& Powerful manure to the 
young plants, but serve to protect them from the fly. 

Thus you may seeure yourselfa supply of plants, which 
will be ready for transplanting in May,and which will be 
sufficiently in flowers in October, to enable you to enjoy 
a dish worthy of any one who has asoul toenjoy a good 
thing. See es aay “it 

Broccoli.—-The seed of this vegetable, which we look 
upon as a kind of cousin-germain to the cauliflower, may 
also be sown, the earlier the better. Let the manner of 
selecting and preparing the bed, and sowing the wan be the 
same as directed for the cauliflowers 

With regard to the translation into permanent beds, of 
the plants of this vegetable, as’well as of that of the cauli- 
flower, we will tell you all yoa need know upon that 
subject next month. In the meantime, go on and lay the 
foundation of the plants of both, and we will, in due time, 
tell you what to do with them, Such is the growing 
favor of Brocoli, that there have been no less than eight 
or ten new varieties produced in Europe, within a vear 
of two, that have not found their way hither yet, 

Cabbages—As soon as you can prepare a plant bed, do 
go, and sow the various kinds of cabbage seed, both early 
and late, not forgetting that among the latter the Savoys 
holds among epicures the highest place, and that, in addi- 
tion to the delicious richness of their flavor, they are the 


thaws and sleets of winter. 

As the cabbage plant, like every thing else that has life 
and virtue, has its enemies, prepare for their attack by ma- 
king before hand the following solution : 

Take Sibs. of tobacco stems ; a them -into a hogshead 
half filled with water ; then add 2 Ibs. of flor sulphur, tied 
up in a bag, and a peck of soot, In 48 hours the solution 
will be sufficiently strong for use. Assoonas the cabbage 
plants come np, water them with this solution, and conti- 
nue todo so daily for a week or two, when the fly will have 
ceased to trouble them. The solution is eminently nutri- 
tive as well as stimulative, and will make the plants grow 
finely. 

The seed, before being sown, should be soaked in a so- 
lution of warm water and saltpetre, for twelve hours, and 
when about to be sown, should be dried in plaster: 2 oz. of 
saltpetre to 1 gallon of hot water, will be sufficient for the 
purpose of soaking as many seed as you may require. 

In sowing, treat the seed as directed for cauliflowers. 

Early Turnips—Prepare a deep rich, loamy, or sandy 
bed, for turnips. Spread a thick coat of cow-dung over it, 
say from 3 to 4 inches deep ; spade it in, after chopping the 
dung fine, a spade deep ; then make a compost of well rot- 
ted.dung, of any kind, in the proportion of 3 parts dung to 
1 of spent ashes, spread thisabout an inch thick over the 
bed and rake it thoroughly ; when your bed will be ready 
to receive the seed. For 12hours betore you sow, your 
seed must undergo the following preparation : 

.Makea solution of hot water, salt and saltpetre, 3 parts | 
salt 10 1 of saltpetre, with water enough to cover the seed ; 
put the seed in this solution, and let it remain an hour, then 
take it ott, put it into some tight vessel, and pour fish oil 
Over the seed, so as to cover them ; let the seed remain in 
the oil for eleven hours, then drain offthe oil, and dry the 
seed with either ashes, plaster, or lime, then sow them, 
rake them lightly in, and pat down the bed with either the 
back of a shovel or spade. When the plants first come up, 
water them with a solution of tobacco, soot and water, and 
as this is being done by one perents let another dust new- 
ly slaked lime over the plants 

Early Potatoes may now be sown ; but recollect that, if 
you want them early, you must. give them substantial fare, 
whereon to live sumptuously ; for you may take our ‘word 


light in good eating, and plenty of it. 
Carrots and Parsnips—Of these sow a email bed for 


manure well, tarn in the manere in thin slices, rake well, 
then sow yodr seed. But, before you either sow parsnip, 
carrot, or beet seed, soak them well in a solution of soot, 
salt and hot water; then drain, and dry them in ashes, 
lime or plaster. 

The blood red beet, is, beyond question, the most pop- 
ular garden beet known among us; but then, from an ex- 
perience of some years we have come to the conclusion, 
that it is inferior in richness and delicacy of flavor to the 
sugar beet. ; 

The deeper you dig for beets, as well as all other roots, 
the longer, straighter and sooner will they grow. 

While upon the subject of beets we will copy from our 


friend Hovey’s Horticultural treasure, an account of some 
new varieties, which are reaping laurels among the Epicu- 
rean tastes of Europe, He says : 

“Beels. A new variety called the Bassano, has been re- 
cently introduced into France, and extensively cultivated, 
and it is said to be found in all the markets from Venice 
to Genoa, in themonth of June... It is remarkable for the 
form of the root, which is. flattened like a turuip. The 
skin is red, the flesh white, veined with rose: it is very 
tender, very delicate, preserving its rose colored tinge after 
cooking, and from 2 to 2} inches in diameter.” This de- 
scription is frem the Bon Gardinier for 1841. The edi- 
tion for 1842, states, that this variety is highly esteemed in 
the north of laly, and that it is, in fact, one of the best 
kinds for the table. 

“)'he last season, roots of this variety were produced in 
the garden of the London Horticultural Society, and from 
its appearance, Dr. Lindley states, in the Gardener’s Chro- 
nicle, it is likely ta prave more important as an agricultu- 
ral than.a garden plant, Its form is like a Norfolk wr- 
nip, more than half the bulk being above ground; the co- 
lor of the skin deep scarlet; flesh tender and juicy, white, 
and beautifully tinged rose color. Some of the roots 
weighed 54 pounds, and were 23 inches in circumference. 
It does not extend downwards like the Mangel Wurtzel, 
and may thus be grown on thin land. Its top is so small 
that it may be grown in rows, so that the roots may near- 
ly touch each other, in the manner of field turnips....It 
seems likely to prove one of the most valuable acquisi- 
tions.” 

Celery—The seed of this fiae vegetable should be sown 
immediately. Prepare the bed as we direct below: 

Dig for this purpose, a bed of rich, light earth, rake tho- 
roughly, then sow the seed thereon with a free hand, rake 
it in lightly. In dry weather, water the bed moderately. 
every other day, before and after the coming up of the 
plants. 

The best kinds, are, probably, the solid and red stalked, 
both of which are very fine, and blanch delightfully, 

Now as [ have jogged your memory about celery, don’t 
forget to sow some seed _: it is a delightful vegetable, and 
as healthful as it is delightful. 

When the plants are up, keep them free of weeds, and, 
as we have before told you, .be careful to water them in 
rdry weather, Of Celery, there bave been several new va- 
rieties introduced into England ; with respect to their-me- 
rits Mr. Hovey gives the following satisfactory account. 

Having alluded to a former notice, he thus speaks of 
Seymour's Superb White : 

“ft had not then been introduced to our gardens; the 
last season, however, we were enabled to procure a small 
quantity of seed, and thus test the merits of this variety. 
We have not been thus disappointed ; it is all that it has 
been recommended. It is of the most delicate white, the 
stalks all solid, and the roots grow to the great weight of 
from 5to 13 lbs. It must eventually be considered as the 
best that has ever been raised. We can confidently recom- 
mend it for extensive cultivation. 

“ CuthilPs solid Celery, isa new variety of much merit, 
scarcely if any inferior to Seymour’s Superb; we cultivat- 
ed a small quantity of this the last season, and think high- 
ly of it as a hardy, large and tenderkind. ~ 

“ Howard’s Red Seedling,and Big Ben, are two new 
kinds justdrrived for sale 


Horse Radish.—Now is the time to prepare a bed and, 
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d out. | 
Asparagus Beds-—MAhese have been hitherto negleet- 
ed, you should, without further delay, dress trem—taking 
‘especial care to do it effectually. 
Sirawberries—Cover your strawberry beds, if not 
cleaned yet, with dry straw, an inch deep, and set it on fire. 
This will destroy all the trash thereon, as grass and nd weeds, 
and the seeds ofeach. Let the beds then lay 2 few days 
until the strawberry plants show their heads above ground, 
then between the rows put on, about an inch thick, e 
compost of lime, ashes and mould, dig this in with a small 
lady’s spade, or fork, then rake, and finish by covering the 
alleys between the plants, either with tanner’s bark, or 
long straw. If with the latter fasten it down with pegs, 
so as to. prevent its being blown off. This dressing wilt 
make your vines bear much more luxariantly, and you 
will have the satisfaction to have fine large berries clean 
of dirt and grit. 
Radishes.—Sow Radishes immediately, ad: continue 
to do so every week for several weeks.to come. By this 
means you will be able to have them crisp and nice through- 
out the season, 

Among the other new vegetables and roots, ‘we learn 
from Hovey, that the Radish has not been forgotten, as 
two new varieties have been introduced into culture in 
France. These are thus described. 

“Radishes.—Qnly two varieties of Radishes appear to 
have been produced, and these are of French origin. ne 
is called ‘The Early French Olive Shaped,’ and the other 
the 

-leaved white. Radish.—It is described in 
Py Gardener for 184i. ea good new variety of au- 
tumn radish. The root is top shape reversed, being nar- 
rowed towards the top, and abruptly cut off as if syuared 
at the bottom; the flesh is tender, less pungent than 
that of the black radish, and excellent. The leaves are 
nearly entire, narrow, and long, and not at all like ordin- 
-ary radishes.” * 

Tomatoes and Egg Planteie-Gest the seeds of these as 
speedily as possible—a delay of a week may be danger- 
ous. 

Salsafy or Vegetable Oyster, and Okra.—The seeds 
of these vegetables should be immediately planted. 

Flowering and other Shrubs intended to be removed, or 
planted out, should be, without further delay, as the earli- 
er they are fixed in theirnew — seep will be 
their chance of doing well. * 

Lettuce may ‘now be sown, or transplanted. 

Currants and Raspberries.—T hese should 
be forthwith trimmed of superfluous wood, and any new 
transplantations, contemplated of prays cannot be too 
speedily made. 


Melons, Squashes, euneaibcigibe Matictendinit 
alland any of these, any time after the middle of the 
month. 

Nasturtium.—Sow the seed of thie asearly as possible, 
as the bean takes long to mature itself. - 

Flower Seeds of all kinds, whether ennual.,or. vather- 
wise, should be sown as early in this month as the beds 
can be got ready. 

Flower Plants and Roots, wrth bat few exeeptions, may 
‘be safely confided to the earth 

Jerusalem Artichokes —The seeds, or bulbs of this root 
may be placed in the ground any time this month, but the 
sooner the better... © 6 mh be ee mee, 
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16 the tullest exient, the clauns of the “American Farner” 


to the courtesy of the derived from its urbane and 
genilemanly, beasing towards the world in general, and 
ourselves in particular. 


inclined 
a, head for which it has been so 


med, ‘The Editor, from the kindly sydipa- 
ies of his nature, is used, we know, to enforce the obli- 

: of gratitude and kindness to the poor brutes, 
whose’ patient labour isso conducive to our comfort; but 
surely we are the last persons in the world to sneer, at 
such a course : we only endeavoured to distinguish, as we 
are sure the Editor of the Fariner ever has, between true 
and false philanthropy, between genuine and affected be- 
nevolence, and we meant to laugh to scorn the sophistry, 
which teaches that we may rightly kill an animal for one 
purpose and not for another, the object in both cases being 
opr, individual gratification, Wanton and unnecessary 
eruelty we-abhor, and it.was ouly yesterday, that, turn- 
ing with anaffected disgust from an inhuman brute who 
was urging a faithful horse beyond his powers, we went 
home, and issned orders for the death of an innocent, but 
very beautiful roaster, without the slightest compunctions 
of conscience. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, permit us to suggest, that it 
would hardly do for us, who have been so strongly arg- 
ing upon our readers the use of Poupretre, to turn up 
our noses at good wholesome vegetables grown by means, 
even, of “cats and dogs.” 

By making room for this article in the columns of*the 
Farmer, you will enable us to manifest to your readers 
how much we desire to continue to be esteemed, 

Your respectful friends and servants, 
Evirors§S. Pranrer, 





From the New England Farmer. 


Nintu Acricutturat Meetine at THE State House. 


Mr. King in the chair. Subject-—-The Honey Bee. 

Mr. Oliver, of Salem, alluded kindly but firmly to the 
report of his last week’s lecture im one of the agricultural 
papers, in which he was complained of for what the did 
not say ; and rather unkindly treated. 

Mr. Buckininister replied and showed that he took Mr. 
Os remarks to himself. 

After this, Mr. B. added, that he wished at these meet- 
ings for something practical. He wished to hear about 
the ‘bee-moth—how we can destroy him. If, said he, 
the gentleman can tell us this, he will give us something 
more valuable in relation to bees, than afl else that has 
been told since the days of the Romans. 

Besides the moth, there is also_a louse which troubles 
the bee, especially the old bee. How can we destroy 
this? Itused to be said, that by building a fire near the 
hive, on the evenings of July and August days, you can 
allure ‘and destroy the miller or parent moth. One gentle- 
‘mat had told him, he knew not how justly, that by -set- 
re pan of whey near the hive; the millers will go to it 


Mr. Oliver. Should a beginner with bees come to me 
and ask me how he should proceed, I would say to him 
that it is a good course to make his purchase of a swarm 
of bees in March: the risk of losing is less then than it 
isearlier in winter.” When you have found a man willing 
to sell; lift up all the hives and learn the condition of each. 
Where the comb is well laid or built down towards the 
bottom, and.is of a light browm color, and where the 
swarm is two yeats old, and where, too, you find upon 
breathing into the hive, that there is great agitation among 
the bees—there the swarm is good. A swarm not very 

© Targe ie the best. You may generally transport them safe- 
ly by turning the hive upside down, and covering well. 

~~ o'Phe hive may'be placed in a bee-house, which you 

» will: make plain or ornamental, according to your means 
and taste. Jn Europe, they do not shelter the hive in a 

_ house, but place it on a post, And where hive-stealing 
is Common, as in England, they often chain the hive to 


the post. 
s60n in spring a* the snow-drop and crocus open, 
“the ‘willbe out. And from. that time, they will in- 
crease in numbers, so that in May you will begin to look 


yout fora swarming... And how may you know when the 


| swarm is likely to come out? As to the first. swarm, no 
ery definite sign of its coming is known. The cluster- 
« ¢ bees on the outside of the hive, is not a sure 


na “Provide yourself in season ‘With s hive, such as you 


go even furthér, and deny that | 





prefer. Dr. Thatcher’s hive led «the way to many im- 
provements. Next came Mrs: Griffith’s, of New Jersey. 
These are much alike, and ‘each is designed to have the 
bees work in the lower part of the hive first. 

Mr. Weeks, of Vt., has made a very good hive; espe- 
cially his last ones, which let you encourage swarming 
or not, as you will choose. 

Drs. Bevon and Nutt, of England, have furnished hives. 
In Dr. Bevon’s, you may make the bees construct the 
comb where you please. Mr. Nutt’s is a ventilating hive. 
Any of these are good, and Nutt’s,as it enables you to do 
away with swarming, is especially good for cities. In 
one of these, Mr. O. in 1840, had a swarm from which he 
took 14] Ibs. of honey, and left 70 pounds. 

The mode of hiving. This must often be determined 
by the place and manner in which they alight. It is said 
by some, that if you place a long board near the hive, 
with one end raised three or four feet, thev will alight 
there five times out of six; but his own have always gone 
to branches of trees. 

If you are afraid, put on a bee dress—that is,a veil over 
the hat, and woollen gloves or mittens on the hands. 

Mr. O. takes a table—on this puts a sheet—also a few 
small blocks. Then taking the branch on which the bees 
are clustered, he lays it between the blocks—then sets on 
the hive. Next he brings up the corners of the sheet and 
fastens them. ‘Thus he both keeps the bees in and keeps 
them cool. 

Mr. Holman, of Salem—a gentleman (Mr, O. said) who 
has had much experience with bees—prefers to shake the 
swarm into the hive; but Mr. O. thinks it better to put 
the hive over them. ' He never rubs the inside of the hive 
with any sweet or other substance, before putting it over 
the bees. Have several hives in readiness, for you may 
have severalswarms. A Mr. King, of Danvers, had three 
swarms from the parent hive, and two of these swarmed 
the first season—making in all five swarms from one hive 
in the season. 

In eight or nine days after the first swarm has left the 
hive, you may go to the old hive in the evening, and if 
another swarm is to come out, you will by putting your 
ear close to the hive, heara little peeping noise from the 
new queen, and she will in that case lead off her colomy in 
a day or two. And the same noise eight or nine days after- 
wards, will be heard, if a third swarm is to come. 

Do not encourage excessive swarming: this weakens 
the hive and exposes it tothe moth. If they swarm too 
much, you had better restore them to the mother hive; 
this may be effected by stealing their queen. How is this 
done? Put your hand into the swarm and take her out. 
If you are afraid to do this, put the hive into water and 
nearly drown your bees, and spread them out and pick out 
the queen. As the bees revive, they will go back to the 
old home. Or you may get them drunk by burning un- 
der them the puff ball that is so often found in the pastures, 
and then you may take the queen. 

In the first autumn, you must not expect a harvest from 

your swarms: leave them all the honey that they have 
made. ; 
How shall you winter your bees? Mr. O. has tried 
various ways. Has put them in the cellar—but the damp- 
hess is an objection ;—has put them a foot or two under 
ground, the hive being put in a sugar box, buried with the 
end down. This last swarm did well, and lost in weight 
only 7 lbs., while usually the loss on a hive in winter is 
20 or 30 lbs. In England, it is not uncommon to bury 
the hive in peat. But the best way is to leave the hive 
out of doors, above ground, and let the bees take their 
chance. Here they havea chance to preserve their natural 
and healthful neatness, by passing out in warm days and 
voiding their excrements abroad. If shut up, the hive 
becomes filth. 

Through the winter, Mr. O. leaves the front of his 
apiary open; he even lets the sun shine upon the hive ; 
he has put straw in front of the hives, for their comfort, 
if they happen to fall in their feeble winter flight, but the 
snows will cover it often, and it is as well to let. the bees 
take their chance, though some of them should perish. 

The second, season has come. Let your bees work, 
until they seem to have a good supply of honey in the 
main body of a new fashioned or improved hive, say until 
June 10th. Then let them into the side or the top. 
What is ‘made here you may take away. Should you 
wanta little honey for summer use, you may put atumbler 
over a hole in the top of the hivé and have that filled: But 
the ‘principal side or‘top boxes it is best ‘not to remove 





With the common hive you may avoid fumigation ;. or 
use a fumigation that is pot fatal. Take the dried puff 
ball aud burn it with a proper apparatus; that is, put the 
hive over a tight box, and put your burning puff ball into 
an iron tube, one end of which is put into the hive, and 
putting your mouth at the other, blow the fumes inward, 
In ten minutes your bees will be drunk, and will have 
fallen, nearly all of them, into the box over which the hive 
is set. Now take away your hive. Then bring another 
hive; put it upon the same box, and go through the same 
process; make these:drunk and let them fall upon the 
first; shake the two families well together, and should 
you see one of the queens you may pick her out. When 
these bees wake up, and get sobered, they will live togeth- 
erin peace as one family. If you do not kill one of the 
queens, there will be a duel. 

The testimony of one worthy man, of 60 years’ expe- 
rience, is, that the two swarms together will eat no more 
than one. This is strange and unaccountable, but yet 
seems to be true. What the advantage of this course? 
We save the lives ;—the weaker queen usually perishes, 
What the advantage of saving lives? You have stronger 
working bees in the spring. The worker usually lives 
8 months, the drone 3 months, and the queen 4 to 6 years. 
The. summer and autumn born bees, do the work of spring, 
These are the ones you fumigated. The spring-born ones 
do the work of summer and autumn. The saving of the 
autumn bees, therefore, gives you a strong body of work- 
ers in spring. Also, by uniting the swarms, you increase 
the warmth of the hive, and thus cause the queen to com- 
mence her laying earlier. 

[We are obliged to.defer the remainder of our report till 
next week.] 

At the conclusion of Mr. Oliver’s lecture, the thanks of 
the meeting were unanimously voted him. Likewise to 
the Hon. Daniel P. King, for the acceptable manner in 
which he had presided over the meetings of the winter. 
To this Mr. K. made a brief, but neat and appropriate re- 


ply. 


From the Farmer’s Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Rural Affairs. 

Moon- Blind—In farriery, a disease in the eyes of hor- 
ses, which is commonly the forerunner of cataract, and 
generally ends in blindness. 

Blindness—A deprivation or want of sight, originating 
from various causes,; a complaint more frequent in hors- 
es than in neat-cattle or sheep. In horses it may be dis- 
cerned by the walk or step being uncertain or unequal, so 
that they dare not set down their feet boldly ; but when 
they are mounted by an expert horseman, the fear of the 
spurs will frequently make them go resolutely and freely, 
so that their blindness can hardly be perceived. Another 
mark by which horses that have lost their sight may be 
known, is, that when they hear anybody enter the stable, 
they prick up their ears, and move them backwands and 
forwards im a particular manner. 

Blindness in sheep sometimes occurs from their being 
much exposed to either great dampness or long continued 
snows. 

Blistering (Dutch, b/uyster)—In farriery, the operation 
of stimulating the surface of some part of the body of an 
animal, by means of acrid applications, so as to raise 
small vesications upon it. It is frequently employed for 
the purpose of removing local affections of different kinds, 
such as hard indolent tumors. 

Blister Liquid is composed of powdered alkanet, 2 oz. 
and a gallon of spirit of turpentine ; adding, on the fourth 
day, a pound of powdered Spanish flies; and macerating 
the whole for a month, when the clear fluid will form a 
strong liquid blister. If so powerful an external stimu- 
lant be not required, this liquid may be diluted with ame- 
qual part of spermaceti oil. (Clater’s Farriery.) 

Blister Ointmeni—1 oz. powdered Spanish flies ; 4 oz. 
of powdered euphorbium ; 4 oz. lard—One ounce of this 
well rubbed in is sufficient to blister a horse’s leg. That 
commonly sold by farriers generally contains oil of vitriol 
(sulphuric acid), to make it raise the blister without.the 
trouble of rubbing in the ointment ; and, in consequence, 
a blemish is prodaced. 

Blood-Shot—In fartiery, a popular term for that red 
appearance which the eye exhibits when inflamed. The 
best treatment is to bathe the eye with a lotion composed 
of one drachm of white vitriol (sulphate of zinc) dissoly- 
ed in halfa pint of water. 

Blood-spavin, or bog-spavin—In farriery, a swelling of 
the vein that runs aloug the inside of the hock. of the 








until cold weather; for then the bees collect in thé main 
body of the hive, which is the warmest part. 








horse, forming a little soft tumour in the hollow part, of- 
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ten attended with weakness or lameness of the hock.— 
Clater says, a blister is the proper application. 

Blain, (Sax. blezene ; Dutch, bleyne, from the Iceland- 
ic dblina, a pustule.) In farriery, inflammation of the 
tongue, a disease in cattle, which frequently affects them 
in the spring of the year or beginning of summer. The 
disease (says Clater) is neither 80 frequent nor so fatal in 
the horse as it is fm cattle ; but it does sometiifies ovcur, 
and the nature oft is frequently misunderstood, . The 
horse will refuse his food, hang his head, and a°*tonside- 
rable quantity of ropy fluid will be discharg m the 
mouth. On examini 
found considerably‘en 
of it, there will be a reddish or darkish bladder, 
and which sometimes protrudes between the teeth. The 
neighboring salivary glands are enlarged, and the dis- 
charge of saliva is very great, while the soreness of the 
swelled and blistered part causes the horse obstinately to 
resist every moiion of the jaws. The cure is very sim- 
ple: the bladder must be deeply lanced from end to.end : 
there will not be any great flow of blood. This will re- 
lieve or cure the horse in 24 hours. If he can be spared 
from his work, a dose of physic will remove the stomach 
affection and any slight degree of fever that may have ex- 
isted. If the disease is neglected, the swelling will at 
jength burst, and corroding ulcers will eat deeply into 
the tongue, and prove very difficult to heal.—( Clater.) 

* Blast. A vegetable disease, the same as blight. In far- 
riery, it is also a vulgar name for any circumscribed swel- 
ling or inflammation in the body of an animal. 





New Horse Suor.—A simple but*most ingenious in- 
vention has been laid before us in thé shape of an improve- 
ment in the horse shoe. Jt is that of making that_part of 
the shoe which is now solid concave ; by which the foot 
is enabled to take a grip, which, With the ordinary shoe, 
is impossible. The principle is, in fact, that of the fluted 
skate; and whilst the shoe is, of course, lighter than when 
manufactured on the usual principle, it is equivalent in 
slippery weather, or on wood pavement, to one that is 
roughed. The concavity runs entirely round the shoe, 
having a strong rim in form, equal in thickness to the 
hoof of the horse’s foot, and another at the back of half 
that thickness. This mode of formation, whilst it involves 
the use of a smaller quantity of iron, and consequently 
less weight, gives a far greater purchase, and is much more 
in accordance with the nature, form, and texture of the 
horsé’s foot. By preventing thé nécessity of turning up 
the shoe behind, it places the foot id a more natural posi- 
tion, and thus assists in bringing into operation the frog, 
instead of placing it out of action, and straining all the oth- 
er parts of the foot— United Service Gazette, England. 

A writer in the Spirit of the Times recommends a shoe, 
which we like better. It is made only half as thick at the 
heel as at the toe, in order that the frog, (an elastic sub- 
stance designed to relieve the stroke of the horny part of 
the hoof,) may come in contact with the ground. The 
inner angle of the bottom side of the shoe is hollowed out, 
#0 as to confirm to the scoop of the hoof; and when the 
horse’s foot strikes the ground, a curve (in the ground or 
snow) arises under it, corresponding with the hollow of 
the shoe and hoof, which prevents slipping. The shoe 
has no corks nor heels, but for slippery roads the nails 
are brought to a point and hardened, and project 1-8 ofan 
inch. The writer says that a horse will never slip this 
shoe, and that the use of it, by its allowing the frog to 
touch the ground, will prevent “low heels,” “narrow 
heels” and “rotten frogs ;” neither, says he, will a horse 
ball (in snow) nor cut himself. And this writer speaks 
from long experience, and has seen and tried a great va- 
riety of shoes.— Louisville Journal. 





Mr. Ketty’s Cattce Sate.—Owing to the badness of 
the roads, the attendance at the sale of the blooded stock 
of Mr. Kelly, which took place at the Lamb Tavern, Lan- 
caster road, on Tuesday of last week—was not as numer- 
ous as might otherwise have been expected. The sales 
were few—altogether not amounting to over $1000.—The 
stock of Mr. Kelly is probably equal to any in the coun- 
mre sed has always elicited the admiration of judges of 
cattie. ' 

_ The inclemency of the weather for two months past, 
must have made the cattle appear to great disadvantage ; 
—and we think if Mr. K. would have postponed his sale 
for one month, he would obtain such: prices for. hia catile 
and horses, notwithstanding the scarcity of moneyyasthey 


, \ er 
the | will be as it is o l 
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AmericaN Invenrevi-Genivs.—Hitherto the inven- 
tive genius of our countrymen has devoloped itself most 
frequently and rally in the New England States, but 
the annexed article trom the Globe, describing several 
curious useful inventions of Mr. Joum R. Remineron, 
of Lowndes County, Alabama, shows that the South can 
also be an importanteontributor in this way. Mr. R. is 
now at Washington, for the purpose of obtaining patents 
for “his iaventions : 

= is a press for packing cotton, tobacco,and 
res great power. Its principle is as simple 
and curious. By means of a block of wood, 
weighing not as much as two pounds, vibrated by a lever, 
so as alternately to move two iron feet on an inclined. 
wheel, as in the act of walking, it is computed that force 
equal to four thousand pounds is thrown upon the follow- 
ing block. Wecan imagine no combination of mechani- 
cal power so great ; while its cheapness, (when made for 
use,) the facility and speed with which it is operated, 
(being done by the hand of a small boy, if necessary,) and 
the great saving it effects in rope, bagging, freight, and re- 
packing of cotton, make itan improvement to the cotton- 
planter. 

He also has anewly-invented windmill, which promises 
to be the cheapest power for grinding corn, and for many 
other processes necessary to a fatm. 

But the most remarkable of all his models is a simple 
adjustment of lever power to the ends of timber lying hori- 
zontally, which, as his model proves, gives it as much 
strength in that position across the grain as the same tim- 
ber has longitudinally, when.in a vertical position. This 
principle is so important in the construction of ships, rail- 
roads, and bridges, that we hope it may be tested, at the 
navy-yard, before the inventor leaves the city. 









Harp Times Inpeep.—The subjoined Order passed 
at March Term of Pasquotank County Court, bespeaks a 
state of destitution and seffering in the Eastern part of 
North Carolina, that but few persons, we apprehend, had 
any idea of; ; 

Ordered, That owing to the failure of the Crops of the 
past year, and the now distressed and suffering condition 
of many of our citizens, that the County pledge its faith 
and bond itself to purchase and distribute Seven Hundred 
Barrels of Corn, viz. One Hundred Barrels to each Dis- 
trict of the County. 

Ordered, That Dr. Perkings, James M. Pool and-Zion 
Culpepper be appointed a Committee to buy the Corn, and 
place it in charge of some Agent in Elizabeth City, whose 
business it shall be to snpply the people, as hereafter pro- 
vided. The Agent shall give bond for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties, and shall keep a full statement of all 
his transactions, which must be returned to the Court for 
their examination and approval.—The Agent shall take 
notes for all Corn delivered, payable January 1, 1844, 
bearing interest from date. ; 

Ordered, That three Commissioners be appointed in 
each District of the County, who shall hold meetings for 
the purpose of ascertaining the actual sufferings of the ap- 
plicants, and written orders to the Agent in Elizabeth Ciy 
for the amount of Corn to be delivered to each person so 
applying. In cases of sickness or non-attendance of any 
one of the Commissioners, the other two may issue the 
order, but it is expected that the orders illw be signed, by 
all the Commissioners. 

It is required that the Commissioners shall examine in- 
to the real wants of those who apply for Corn, and under 
no circumstances will the Agent be allowed to deliver 
more than five barrels to any family at any one time. 





Larp O11.—It is found with pure alcohol, rightly man- 
aged, that 100 of lard will give 70 of pure: oil and 30 
of tallow ; and the former is found upon trial to answer for 
all sorts of purposes to which sperm and olive oil have 
been applied, and this with great saving, even on machin- 
ery and wool. In New York, ata recent auction sale, se- 
veral casks of the best winter strained oil, sold only at 
37 1-2 cts per gallon, while Lee’s No. 1 lard oil sells at 
50 cts. per gallon; and all this because the latter burns 
brighter and longer than the former. All the West may 
be considered a pork growing country, and it is for the 
interest of us all to be en 
say, Farmers of the West vs. The many thousand wha 

catchers of old Nantucket,—That they may spout and 
blubber as much as they please; the day for using sperm 





ought naturally to command.—Germantown Telégraph. 


oil and candles in all the West is'soon to bé at an end. 
There. will no mistake’in this thing. Gf ot 
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in this business. apo A 


Time or Currine Rusty Grain. 

Mr. Quintas Rick, of Shoreham, in a communicatién 

says :— 4 sete th . 
“In the fall of 41 1 sowed 1 3-4 ‘bushel ‘of wheat on 
143,rods.. During the early part of spring it was very 
backward and thin; but it im -rapilly after the. 
sprig rains. When heading out, it looked finely, promis-° 
ing & large crop ; but the rust struck it, as it did the wheat 
genggally throughout the country, My neighbors, many 
of them, advised me to let it stand till it was ripe, as the 
heads and most of the straw were quite n. ‘To satis- 
fy myselfas to what others fiad ‘said, turned to the ‘res 
marks of those who had communicated’ their practice 
throfgh the Albany Cultivator, and found they were all ia 
favor of cutting forthwith after its appearance: I followed: 
theif advice, and cut all, excepting what would make # 
single bundle : this f left to’see if there wouhi be any dif- 
ference in the grain. ‘After this had stood till ‘the’ straw 
was ripe, I rubbed a litile of it Out, and it was so badly 
shrunk that, taking this as a sample, 1 would have let any 
person have all that the piece produced for ‘five bushels: 
And vet the yield was 21 bushels. Had flet it standa 
week longer, | presume there would not have been fivé.” 

In 1840 we had four acres of oats, they promised well, 
and were just past being fully in the milk; we entered the 
field to cut them. We had already cradled five derés which 
were sown earlier and were desirous to have all our oats 
down at once, and the job out of the way. We cutdown 
a few of this lot and were dissdaded from proceeding far- 
ther. The weather for several days was Very damp, with 
some rain. The rust,as is usual in damp weather when 
oats are ripening fast, struck them so badly, they: were 
hardly worth harvesting. For grain they were worth noth- 
ing, and but a very little for straw. Hat we cat the whole 
field at the time we proposed, the result would have been 
as favorable with us as with Mr. Rich. 

In the summer of 1842, we cut our oats at different 
times. Those that we cut early, just as soon ‘as they be- 
gan to turn, were bright and heavy. ‘Those that we per- 
mitted to stand and fully ripen during the damp and,wet 
weather, rusted, and were worth fifly per cent less than 
those of the same degree of forwardness, cut rather green 
befofe the damp weather. 

Ag the result of experience and careful observation for 
several years, we earnestly recommend all farmers to cat 
theif grain when the kernel is yet so soft that it may be 
mashed between the thumb and finger, and much earlier 
when there is a prospect of damp weather, for various rea- 
sons for which we have not?room now. 

Delay is.dangerous and tuihous with oate, particularly 
if they must ripen standing in ‘damp weather. This may 
be relied upon as a safe, practical rule, which should never 
be forgotten. 





MopEkN MODES OF MAKING SHINGLES. 

Within a few years the circular saw has been introdu- 
ced, and by its rapid revolutions it has effected a revolu- 
tion in several kinds ‘of-business. In small work tenons 
are made most rapidly and accurately. Sashes and blinds 
for windows are readily slit and are made much cheaper 
than formerly. Wood of all sizes cut short withthe cireu- 
_ saw, moved by the power of water, of steam, or of the 

orse. 

Shingles also have been multiplied, by means of the cir- 
cular saw, from timber that could not be split, and many 
of our small chestnut trunks, too knotty to be worked in 
any other manner, have been subjected to the circular saw 
and made into very good singles for out-houses. 

But a new machine for cutting shingles from blocks, 
at a single stroke of the knife, out-strips every thing. .we 
have seen in the line of economy of timber, ell as of 
labor. The saw wasted about one-third of the me 
in the calf it made for its own passage. But the*kni 
wastes none; it slices off the shingles from the block at the 
rate of above 200 per minute, without injuring any ,by 
checking, without making any waste in saw-dust—and 
without the least regard to knots, either in pine or chest- 
nut. , 

All this is done by steaming the blocks, or by boiling 
them before slitting. This is readi sesbraieeare 
large vat, where a cord of timber is steamed at a time. - 
sonal frame, with a knife in it, plays up and down 
inet varies seer 30d reer : 





the knife is so placed that its eut is ! 
to'be ear is fad fe and the knife cuts its slice across the 
grain of the wood. Blocks one foot in diameter are cut 
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MARTINEAU’S IRON —_- a . ‘ 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the su 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware 

the Kastern Shore of Virginia; and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewhere ; for beauty ,compactness and dugabil 
ity it tas never been su le ; 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. 

Agricultaral Implements ofany peculiar model made to order as 
the shorest notice. 

Castings for all kindsofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants whe 
purchase to sell again. . 

Mr. Hussey manufactores hisreaping machines at thisestablish- 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No 
20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar $1, 1841 


.AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMEN'TS. 
The subscriber begs leave to assure the public thet he is prepar- 

ed to execute orders for any of his agricultural or other machinery 

or implements with promptness. His machinory is so well known 

that it is unnecessary to describe the varions kinds, but merely an- 

nex names and prices : 

Portable Saw Mall with 12 ft. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 





4 ft. saw, 300 
Extra saws for shingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 125 
Post Morticing Auger, 15 
Bands, 10 
Horse Power of great strength, 200 
Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 lb. 65 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 Ib. 75 
Corn Planter, wt. 100 Ib. 25 
Thrashing Machine, wt 600 Ib. 150 
Grist Mill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 150 

Do. 3 ft. do. 175 
Belts for the same, 15 
Post Auger, wt. 15 lbs. 5 
Tobacco Press complete, portable, 85 
ortable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting 

off Saw, 500 
Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 

cross cutting for arge establishments, 1100 


If made of iron, 
Large Boring and Morticing machine 
Tenoning Machine 
Vertical Saw 125 
Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 

All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo 
ses fr which they are intended. It cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass ofan advertisement. Suffice it to say, 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory. The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, if ne- 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 

GEORGE PAGE, 
West Baltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. 

¢}-Pamphlete containing cuts with descriptions of the above na- 
med machines, can be had on 2, eer (if by letter post paid) to 
the subscriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, at the office of the. Anterican 
Farmer. sep.l tf 


3000 
for large establishments 150 
200 





FOR SALE, 
THE CELEBRATED CANADIAN STALLION 
MINGO CHIEF. 

MINGO CHIEF was five years old last spring, near 15 hands 
high, of a rich brown colour, perfectly formed for speed and action, 
gz its naturally, and is very fast under the saddle. The 

ire of Mingo Chief (grandsire of the famous trotting-horse Beppo, 
and mawy other celebrated trotters and rackers;) has racked his 
mile in 2—30. The dam of Mingo Chief was pure Canadian, and 
could trot a mile in 3 minutes without training. Mingo Chief was 
selected during the summer of 1841, in the neighborhood of Mon- 
treal, (by a gent'eman experienced in these matters,) as being the 
best horse he could find 'o cross upon the stock of this part of the 
country for the production of Saddle Horses. 

Address JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Or apply at No..50, S Calvert street. fe 8 


A. G. MOTT & CO. corner of Forest and Ensor ats., and corner 
of Wood st. and Bowly’s wharf, manufacture and have for sale 


WHEAT FANS, GRAIN CRADLES, SCYTHES, MOWING 
SNEATHS, CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTING 
MACHINES, CORN & TOBACCO Cultivators with wrought and 
cast tines, or hoes ; the castings of the N. York composition metal. 
The celebrated endless chain Horse power & Thresher, single ard 
double shovel ploughs, Harrows of various kinds.—Also a variety 
of Ploughs among which, being the only agents in this State, is 
the renowned WILEY, the castings for whieh are from the North, 
and are the best and most durable in the country, one share wearing 
as long av two of the Baltimore make. At the great Ploughing 


Agricultural Society, the WILEY took the sweepstak«, by accla- 
mation, having for competitors, pioughs from the different Factorigg 
in this city,—also from Pennsylvania, New York and Unio, among 


€#PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES.¢9 


Agricultural Implements of various kinds—consisting in part of farmer is hisown smith. The double pointed shear is 


Match, during the last annual meeting of the Baltimore County . 





¢ 


which was the Messrs. Witherow & Pearce’s Cyclodel Plough of 
Gettysburg, Pa. This Plough is so constructed that with it the 
confined to 
the moald-board by a cap—the shear when one point wears dull, 
can be reversed by unscrewing the cap and throwing out the other 
point. The prices for the No. 3, a7 inch seeding plough, 94,50 
—No. 4, an 8 inch, $5,25—No. 56, a 10 inch, $8—No. 76, $9 
No. 84, 10. The following practical farmers residing in Baltimore 
Co. are a few of those who use the WILEY ploughs exclusively, 
and pronounce them the cheapest and best which they have ever 
used, viz: 
Hon. J. T. H. Worthington, 
John Johns, Richard Johns, 
Thos. T. Griffith, Edward Philpot, &e. 
Also a choice selection of FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
which are warranted fresh and genuine. mh 29 


Elisha Johnson, 








HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 


Farmers are respectfully requested to send their orders as soon 
as they shall have decided on procuring machines to cut the next 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to make 
preparations early in year with confidence, so that none may be 
disappointed at harvest time, as has been the case for several years 
past by delaying to apply for them in season. His former practice 
will be steadily adhered to of making no more machines than are 
ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave a large 
number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not al- 
low. Itis hoped that the great success which has attended the 
machines made fur the last harvest will remove every doubt of 
their great value. Several persons have cut as high as 20 acres in 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in less than 
five days, without having a cradle in the field. 
The greatest objection ever made to the machiue was its heavy 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by ad- 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the front of the machine, 
and a driver’s seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars. 
CORN & COB CRUSHER 

The subscriber’s Corn & Cob crusher which obtained the firs 
premium over several competitors at the late Fair of the N. York 
State Agricultural Society held at Albany, N. Y. and is so highly 
recommended in the putlic prints, by farmers who have used them, 
will be kept constantly on hand for sale. 

9 OBED HUSSEY 





no 
BENTLEY'S AGRICLTURAL STEAM GENERATOR 
MANUFACTURED BY HKENTLEY, RANDALL & Co., 


Md. for steaming Corn Stalks, Hay, Potatoes, Boi'ing water, &c: 
It isalso highly recommended to Tanners for steaming Leaches, 
also for various manufacturing and mechavical purposes, where 
steam or large quantities of hot water is required. This article is 
made wholly of iron, and was got up expressly to meet the wants 
of the Agricultural communitf, and it is confidently believed that 


combined its equal has not been offered to the public. It possess- 
es all the pinciples of the most approved Tubular Locomotive Boil- 


equal size, strength and durability that has heretofore cost $100, or 
more, is now olfered at $45. It is operated equally weil with An- 





SINCLAIR & CORSH’S NURSERY, 
NEAR BALTIMORE. 
ENGLISH GOOSEBERRY PLANTS. 
JUST RECEIVED by the ship Pocahontas, from 
Liverpool, 15 sorts of best English Goeseverry Plants, 
red, green, yellow and white. Price 314 cents each, or 


per 
.. Un hand. as usual, all sorts of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, and 
Shrubs, including Roses of very many rare sorts, Evergreen Trees 
of various sorts and of large size, Vines and Creepers, Succulent 
Roow, &e. Our Plum, Cherry and Apricot Trees are thia season 
much larger und better than heretofore. See printed and priced 
realy Bale be had gratis of us, or of R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co., Light 


sets SINCLAIR & CORSE. 
; wie wm ATT LE. ; 

rT a herd of about five and twenty full blood 
Ree 1 Rrra all ages and both oduen, which 
have and bred with care for several years past, and 
would dispose of a partof them. Orders fer a- 
with attention. Address 

; - JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
No, 50 8. Calvert St, Baltimore. 









‘ \* ery visi 2 
Sta wees tt! 


inary Farm purposes ; No. 2 $60, No. 3 $75. 
BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co. 
McCausland’s Brewery, Hulliday, st. near Pleasant. 
We have the liberty of referring to the following gentlemen, 


they can be seen in operation. 
seen. 


manufacturers or their agents. 


Crushers. 


Balto. Md., Dec. 1842. 
de. 7 


Manufacturers of Bentley's Convoluted Steam Boilers, Baltimore, P* 


for simplicity, durability, economy in money, fuel, time, and room % 
ers, for saving of fuel, while the construction is such that one of 


thracite coal as with wood, and can be removed by two persons at 
leasure.—Prices No. 1 $45, considered of capacity enough for ord- 
5 


viz:—David Barnum, Esq City Hotel ; Captain Jackson, warden of 
the Maryland Penitentiary, and Doct. Robt Dorsey of Edw., where 


Agents, J. F. Callan, Esq. Washington City ; Capt. John Brooks, 
Upper Marlboro’, Prince Georges’ Co. Md. where samples can be YY 
For numerous testimonials in favor of the above call on the Mill, carry log, 


N. B. B. R. & Co., are alsoagents for Murray's Corn and Cob 





a! 
BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT, SIDE-HILL & 
LEVEL LAND PLOUGH. :; 

To which was been awarded the following and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at their Ploughing 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842, the First Premium, a Silver Cup— 
and at their Annua! Ploughing-Match for 1841, at Sing Sing,N.Y. a 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and best prin- 
ciple of construction.—answering for ‘‘general purposes.” The N. 
York State Agricultural S:.ciety, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$50, at their Annual Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1841. 

The following are its advantages over the Common Plough, viz. 
—Ist. Ease of Draught—2d. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented, as ths Fur- 
rows dan all be turned one way—Sth. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 18inches, by moving the catches in the crogg- 
piece towards the handles for a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
centre for a narrow one—6th. Placing the beam in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a ‘Double Mould- Board Plough,” turning 
a Furrow both ways at the same time,—answering for Green-Kid- 
ging, Ploughing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any crop cul- 
tivated in rows or drills,—and for Digging Potatoes. 

The subscribers having purchased the Right to Manufacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, fur the State of Maryland, are now pre- 
red to furnish Farmers with the same,—aod they pledge them- 
selves to the Public, to mannfacture this Ploughin the Very Best 
Manner, both as to materials and workinanship. g3*All O-ders 
will be thankfully received and punctually attended to. 

(CP Price as Follows, (adding Transportation.)— No. 2, 45lb. at 
$7. No. 3, wt. 70 Ibs. $10-—No. 4, 80 lbs. $11—No. 5, 90 Ibs. 
$12. Extra edge, 50Cents. For Culter, if added, laid with steel, 
1.50. Wheel, $1,50. Shin Pieces, 124 Cents. 

DEN WEADS & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-sts. 
who having purchased Mott & Co’sinterest, are now sole owners. 

B. H. WILSON, No. 52, Calvert st. 1 door below Lombard, is 
Agent for the sale of the above Plough. Baltimor8e, Nov 23, 1842 


MILLWRIGHTING,PAT TERN &M ACHINE MAKING 
By thesubscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- 
pared to execute orders in the above branches of business at the 
shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed 

by him to operate well. 
Murray’s Corn and Cob Crushers for hand power $25 
Do. __ by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, 35to40 





Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, 151075 
Portable and Stationary Hurse Powers 7510150 
Self-sharpening hand Mills, a superior article, 12 to 20 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 


and other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3 to 4 
horse power. Any other machines built to order. 
Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mills, a good invention. 
$#Orders for crushers can be left with any of the following a- 








BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


The subscriber offers for sale Berkshire Pigs, 2 to 4 months old, subscriber, 
from the piggery of Messrs. Gorsuch, and others of the best breed- 
ers in Maryland, at $12 1-2 deliverable in this oity, or $15 caged 

4% S. SANDS. 





with feed for any port on the coast of the U.S. m 
AN IMPORTED LARGE JACK, FOR SALE. 





the very low price of $250, deliverable in this city. A to 
fe 22 y 7: gt BARDs. 


He can be warranted as a sore foal getter, and will be sold at Baitimore—Apply to 


gents: Thos. Denny, Seedsman, Baltimore; J. F Callan, Washing} 
ton, D. C.; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; S. Sands, Farmer office; or the 
JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 


may 28 ly 





FOR SALE. 
A handsome thorough bred DURHAM BULL, about 6 or 7 
months old, from very superior stock. Price $65, dehverable in 
SAM. SANDS. 


Jan: 18. 














